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PREFACE 



The School City of Gary has been involved with many innrvative learn- 
ing activities. The assessments of activities at the middle and high 
school program of studies have given us reasons to believe that we are on 
the verge of establishing curricuiums that will help us to ma'ntain the 
basic skills that have been developed by those who will soon reach the 
upper grades. 

We believe that our children are learning to understand, appreciate 
and take care of the natural v->rld in which we live. There are evidences 
that they are learning to understand how to live with their fellow in- 
habitants of our planet. We are committed to career development at all 
grade levels. Our teachers are learning effective new techniques for im- 
plementing the instructional programs. 

It is now time to further assess the feasibility of our educational 
experiments at the secondary school levels and to evaluate some of the pro- 
jects summativeiy. Achievement and aptitude testing will be one of several 
techniques used to look at our educational enterprise. The validity of 
this phase of our instructional program will depend to a large extent on 
a common frame of reference for our testing policies and procedures. It 
is hoped that this manual will distinguish itself as one of your important 
guidelines for support of our instructional activities. 

Our new testing instruments, new testing program, and new computer in- 
put and output further emphasizes the need for this manuscript. This second 
edition has followed your dictates after this year's "birth pains." 




Julius Stratton 
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PART ONE - RATIONALE OF THE CITY-WIDE TESTING PROGRAM 

Test information can be useful for four major types of problems of 
our educational enterprise: 

1. Selection Deca.sions 3, Evaluation of Treatments 

2, Classification Decisions 4. Verification of Scientific 

Hypotheses 

Selection and Classification Decisions 

It has been agreed that the testing program should be more clearly 
related to instruction so that the results may be used more extensively 
to improve instruction as well as serving the counseling program. 

1. Clear statements of instructional objectives for mathematics, 
vocabulary, and reading comprehension skills have been listed 
for the middle schools. 

2. These objectives become a performance standard, for which 
various instructional strategies are developed. 

3. The criterion of success becomes the degree to which the student *s 
performance corresponds to these previously set performance stand-- 
ards . 

4. These frame of references are not viewed as mandatory guidelines 
for any class. Special evaluation techniques can be provided for 
innovative instructional activities. A city-wide assessment of 
our instructional efforts, however, will require the use of 
standardized instruments . 

The Figure on the next page, is a succinct description of the rational' 
for this phase of our new testing program. 




Test results will be reported in terms o-^ specific instructional 
objectives. Skill deficits will be identified. Specific learn- 
ing experiences can then be planned to correct deficiencies. 
Special apt.^tudes of each pupil will also be identified. 
The information from the 1973-74 program of measurement, evaluation, 
and statistical analyses can help the teacher to individualize in- 
struction when (1) selecting curriculum materials, (2) organizing 
small work or instructional groups, (3) setting the pace of instruc- 
tion, (4) selecting methods of instruction, (5) differentiating 
goals and expected levels of achievement, and (6) identifying 
special aptitudes of each child. 

Gr^de equivalents^ percentiles^ and stanine scores will continue to 
be listed for each child, ProfilfiS, tables and summary ot city-wide 
test and project reports will be prepared. 



Evaluation of Treat :m ents and Verification of Scientific Hypotese 



It was in 1967 that the well-known distinction between FORMATIVE and 
SUMMATIVE evaluations highlighted the possibility that different criteria 
might be appropriate to differing evaluative contexts. 

1. FORMATIVE EVALUATION: Providing, upon request, the conceptual 

and technical services involved in defining and measuring behavioral 
objectives. The evaluator also designs and evaluates selected 
instruments used for the process and output evaluations. 

2. SUMMATIVE EVALUATION: 

(a) Inpu t Eva lua t i on -Pr ov id i ng supportive data to help the pro- 
ject's staff determine the relevance of the program to the 
needs of the students, staff, and parents of the School City 
of Gary. 

(b) Process Evaluation -Providing a monitoring service so that 
project directors may make required improvements while the 
program is in operation. 

^ ^tput Evaluation- Providing evidences of change or lack of 
change in the attitude and/or behavior of students, staff, 
and parents. 

Selection of Tests for Programs 

The number of published tests of all kinds is very iarpe; and care must 
be taken in choosing among them. A file of specimen tests and test catalogues 
are available for perusal according to the Departments policies and procedures 
for this service. A rule of thumb guideline for selection of test for use 
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follows : 

1. Formulate clearly the purposes that are to be achieved by use 
of the tests. It is important to know precisely the kinds of 
information that the tests are expected to supply. 

2. Learn what tests ave available in the general area in which 
testing is to be done. This can be done by reference to sources 
such as the Mental Measurements Yearbook and the critical reviews 
appearing in relevant journals. 

3. Write to test publishers for catalogs and materials descriptive 
of tests you wish to consider. 

A. Obtain copies of those tests which, from their descriptions, 
appear to meet the purposes for which they are being selected. 

5. Examine the test, keeping in mind always their appropriateness 
for particular needs as well as considerations of reliability, 
ease of administration and scoring, kinds of normative data 
provided, and evidence of careful development and research. 

6. Use this report ^s listed references by Lee Cronbach for further 
guidelines in evaluating a test. 

It is sometimes hard to tell which of two or more tests is better simply 
by an examination of the test materials. It is possible, however, to get 
some idea from the information given in the test manual — or from the lack of 
information — whether or not, for example, adequate research and pr epub.licat ion 
tryout have gone into the production of a test and whether it would appear 
to function adequately when put to practical use. 

It would be highly desirable, or course, for the potential test user to 
consider the kind of developmental work that goes into the production of a 



good standardized test — the lengthy analysis of courses of study, of text- 
books, of professional pronouncements; the painstaking writing, re-writing, 
and editing. 

Genera 1 Tes 1 1 ng Pr i nc I p les 

We have agreed on the following characteristics of a sound middle and 
high school tesi^ing program: 

1. The ^ogram should be continous . Occasional testing may serve 
immediate needs, but fully effective use of tests is possible only when 
they are part of a continuing program that permits measurements of growth 
and pro^^ess, nnd evaluation of changes from year to year. 

2. The testing program should be comprehensive . Spot testing in one 
subject or another, or periodic use of a mental ability test, is of value; 
but results of all tests are enhanced when they are part of a comprehensive 
evaluation program and when they may be studied in relation to other test 
data . 

3. Testing should be jointly planned * Because test data are of 
concern to teachers, guidance counselors, curriculum specialists, and prin- 
cipals, decisions relative to selection of tests, scheduling of tests, 
reporting of results, and other aspects of the program should be made 
jointly by all of them. Only in this way can there come about common 
understanding to the purposes of testing and realization on the part of 
all of the benefits to be derived from it. 

4 . The testing program should be integrated into the total educational 
program . Standardized testing should not be thought of as extr insic: to or 
independent of the school's total program but as an essential part of it, 
intimately related to instructional goals and to guidance and counseling 
activities. 

5 



Interpretations of the data compiled for this report should take into 
consideration the following factors: (1) The amount of local emphasis 
given to items emphasized in the test. (2) The placement of the test 
emphasized skill in our local curriculum, and (3) The distribution of 
academic aptitude of the pupils involved. 

Instructional follow-up should no t be centered upon teaching pupils 
to answer a particular test item or group of items, but rather upon the 
development of the skills which the items measure. It is very easy to teach 
pupils to answer a particular item correctly, but nothing of lasting educa- 
tional benefit will result, if the use of the test is to result in genuine 
improvement. The skill must be developed through the use of completely in- 
dependent instructional materials. 

The skills classifications for reading comprehension, mathematics 
problem solving, and mathematics concepts are listed in the Appendix of 
this manual. Suggestions for developing the skills are also listed. 



PART TV/0 - PREPARATION FOR TESTING 
The Student Test Analysis (STA ) 

The following data will be provided for all computer processed testing 
programs in the format found on page 

The computer will list the test results according to: 

1. Instruction area or school 5. Test date 

2. Class and/or section 6. Student number 

3. Grade or level 7. Converted scores 

(Stanines, grade equivalents 

4. Test giver and/or percentiles). 

Each teacher involved can receive a class analysis. Each student will 
receive a student profile. A memorandum will be returned with the test 
results which will give a legend of sub-test numbers for the test given and 
an interpretive guide for the individual student profiles. The exhibit on 
page 13 , has been prepared in an attempt to further explain the new computer 
operations for STA . 

The Test Bu i let in 

The Test Bulletin will be forwarded to the principal, testing chairman, 
and other persons involved with the testing program as scheduled. Each 
copy will list the name of the test given, the nature of the test, date of 
the test, and timing of the test. The following materials will be provided 
by the school * s testing chairman: 

1. Sufficient tests to accommodate your largest class. If you have more 
than one class, you are to use the same booklets for all classes. 

2. Sufficient answer sheets to accommodate each of your students. 

3. A Test Administration Check List for each class. 

4. A Test Analysis Class List. 



The testinp, chairman for each building will also provide: 

1. Instructions for handling answer sheets before tests are admini- 
stered. 

2. A Manual for Administration. 

3. A "Do Not Disturb Sign." 



The Test Analysis Class Ltst 



Edit the TEST ANALYSIS CLASS LIST BY: 




a. Drawing a line through the names of children who 


are not 


enrolled in your class. 




b. Adding the names of students who are not listed. 


Please 


also list the student's ID number and birthdates 




(See Worksheet on Page 9 .) 





Preparation and Materials 

1. Use regular No. 2 black lead pencils with erasers. 

2. Provide sufficient scratch paper to accommodate each pupil if 
required . 

3. Obtain a stop watch or watch with a second hand. 

4. Provide yourself with an extra copy of the test booklet for 
demonstration purposes. 
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The exhibit below is an example of the pre-printed answer sheets that will 
be prepared for each child. Name, School Number, Grade, Sex, Teacher, Date of 
Birth, Test Date, and Student Number. 

IN AN ATTEMPT TO INSURE THAT THE SCORING PROCEDURE IS NOT DELAYED, PLEASE 
HAVE EACH CHIVJ) SHADE AGAIN THE APPROPRIATE SPACES IN THE BOX FOR STUDENT 
IDENTIFICATION. USE NO. 2, REGULAR LEAD PENCILS. DO NOT ALLOW THE STUDENT 
TO USE INK OR BALL POINT PENS. 



IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS- 



GRADE M 



TEST A: ARITHMETIC SKILLS 



SCHOOL CITY OF GARY 



NAME LAST 

BARRON 


• r IRST 

DENISE I 






r 


sen 

03 


GRD 1 SI ^ 

09 Q 


STUDi NT NO 

3^ 9^ 80 


T e ACHtlR 
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|0,| 
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20| 55 
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TEST A- 1 : 


ARITHMETIC CONCEPTS 
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4 
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3 4 






The 


Test 


Administrat 


on 


Check 


List 













It is most important that the Test Administration Check List, found 
on page / ^ is completed- 

Place the completed check list (both sides should be properly filled 
in) with your package of completed answer sheets. 

All answer sheets, test booklets, manuals and '^Do Not Disturb" signs 
should be returned to the testing chairman of your school. 
The Administration Check list and Test Analysis Class List should be 
placed with your answer sheets. Any completely unwritten answer 
sheets should be placed in a separate category. 
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5. The Testing Chairman will collect your answer sheets and return 

them by school mail in the same envelopes in which they were sent. 
In cases of emergency operations, the test will be picked up and 
returned by the Supervisor of Testing. 
AGAIN, IT IS MOST IMPORTATJT THAT WE RKMEMBER THAT EVERY EFFORT WILL BE 
MADE TO PROVIDE PROMPT AND A' .URATE SERVICE. THE QUALITY OF OUR SERVICE 
DEPENDS IN PART UPON THE CONi. I. ION OF THE ANSWER SHEETS I'/HEN TI^KY ARRIVE AI 
THE SCORING CENTER. IF THEY h.vVE BEEN MiVRKED AND IDENTIFIED, Ti^EY CAN EE 
MORE RAPIDLY AND ACCURATELY PROCESSED. 

Prep arin g the S ubj ect for the Test 
Specialist: in the field of psychornotry ire of the opinion that 
most middle-class ^\ncrican school-children are fairly test-wise and generally 
motivated to succeed in academic work and testing activities. There is a 
large body of knowledge to suggest that test-taking moLivation varies widely 
in different groups. Other studies tinve found an interaction between test- 
ing conditions and such individual c^iaracte7".istics as anxiety level and 
achievement motivation. 

Testing is an art. This primer will, therefore, not attempt to further 
emphasize the real social-psychological complexities of testing. The data 
listed in Appendix B, page 51, is available for those vho wish to make the 
testee an "interested partner" in the testing procedure. 

Scor ing S e rvices Ava ' t able 
Arrangements for scoring services should he made well in advance of 
the required needs. Requests for such services, other than the announced 
citywide testing programs should be a listed statement carrying the approval 
of both the school and district administrator. 
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CLASS ATiALYSIS 



10-18-73 

INSTRUCTION AREA - PuZcibLi ^iiddld Sdioot LEVEL - 14 Form - 5 

TEST GIVER - J. Poe TEACHER 063 SECT OS TEST DATE 09-14-73 



STUDENT 



SUB-TEST NUMBER 



NUMBER 


STUDENT NAME 




02 


03 




06 


41637A 


R-Lv^Aa Juan 


I'ercentile 


41 


30 


44 


7 






.St;anirie 


5 


4 


5 


2 






Grade Eq. 


7.7 


6.9 


7.8 


5.0 


428502 


Jojiei Joknnij 


Percentile 


28 


42 


NS 


NS 






Stanine 


4 


5 


NS 


NS 






Grade Eq. 


6.9 


7.6 


NS 


NS 


478896 




Percentile 


43 


42 


27 


3 






Stanine 


5 


5 


4 


1 






Grade Eq, 


7.8 


7.6 


6.9 


4.4 


421750 


Elvi(U,dman John 


Percentile 


47 


11 


1 


2 






Stanine 


5 


3 


1 


1 






Grade Eq, 


8.0 


5.5 


4.5 


4.2 


423786 




Percent ile 


6 


7 


3 


2 






Stanine 


0 


2 


1 


1 






Grade Eq , 


4,7 


5.1 


5.1 


4.2 



Test Score Legends 



Sub-Test Sub-Test 

Code Title 

02 Vocabulary 

03 Reading Comprehension 

05 Ma thematic Concepts 

06 Mathematic Problem Solving 

NS No Score 
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EXHiBIT I 

A SIMPLIFIED FLOW OF TEST SCORING PROCEDURES 



Rosters of 
Student 
Names 



0 



Student 
LD. 




Key 

Pv:nch 

Stadent 

L n. 



J 



Data 

Processf 

ing 
DepL 



© 



© 




Specifications 
and Control 
Forms 



TEST 
ANSWER 
SHEETS 



"71 










Schools 


Other Test 


or 






Media 




^ -A 



TEST 
ANSWER 
SHEETS 



Raw Score 
Cards 



Score on 
Computer 



© 



Convert Raw 
Scores to 
Derived 



© 




Unit Point 
Freq. Dist 



Correlation 
Coef. 



Item 
Analysis 



Student Test Profiles 



A sample of the Student Test Profile is found on page 15 . The Student 
Test Profile will provide an opportunity for feedback to pupils and parents 
on standardized test results. Counselors and teachers can help interpret 
the scores. 

A. The following description of the black and white Student Test 
Profile is provided to help you interpret the scores within the 
limits of their accuracy: 

1. The top line of the form is self-explanatory. Each box 
is interpreted with a printed label of information. 

2. The names of each test are listed with a graph to indicate 
the child ''^ level of achievement. 

Percentiles- Percentiles are listed at the top of the profile. 
A -percentile shows what rank each child holds when compared 
to a national standard. For example, when the right end 
of the string of stars falls under the coluirjn marked '^37./ 
that means that 37 percent of all children at his grade 
level have less skill in this subject and 63 perciint of 
all children at his grade level have more skill. 
Stanines- Stanines are listed at tne bottom of the profile. 
Stanines are equal units like inches on a ruler, running 
from one to nine. One, two, and three are below average 
scores; four, five, and six are average scores; seven, 
eight, and nine are above average scores. 
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The relationship between stanines and percentile rank for achieve- . 
ment tests is shown below. 

h 

Stanine 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Percentile Rank 0-3 4-10 11-22 23-39 40-59 60-76 77-88 89-95 96+ 



The percentile points which appear in the norms tables for aptitude 
tests should be read as representing zones of ability rather than as precise 
points. 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT: DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
School City of Gary, Indiana. 

TEST ADMINISTRATION CHECK LIST-'-CITY WIDE TESTING PROGRAM 
(Middle 6e High Schools) 



THIS FORM SHOULD BE FILLED IN IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE TESTS 
HAVE BEEN ADMINISTERED, AND SHOULD BE RETURNED WITH THE TESTS 



School Teacher 



Test Grade Date 



Every effort will be made to provide prctnpt and accurate service. The 
quality of our service depends in part upon the condition of the answer 
sheets when they arrive at the scoring center If they have been properly 
marked and indentified, they can be more rapidly and accurately processed. 
This check-list has been prepared to assist the test administrator in pre- 
paring the answer sheets for the best possible service- 

PLEASE ENTER A CHECK MARK ON EACH LINE TO INDICATE OPERATION COMPLETED 

Ir IDENTIFICATION FOR ANSWER SHEETS THAT ARE NOT PRE-PRINTED 

Pupil's nmme printed legibly and in the same manner on each answer sheet 

School name or number 

^Grade 

Sex 

Student Number 

^Name of teacher or examiner 

Correct birthdate (inonth, day, and year) on each answer sheet 

Date of test (month and year) 



2 MARKING 

^Responses are made with regular NOc 2 lead pencils only . 

^Responses are HEAVY «nd BLACK. 

Stray marks, crosses, dots, smudges, and partial erasures have been 

completely removed . 

Multiple responses have been erased where item calls for a single 
response . 

3 . ARRANGEMENT 

Place all answer sheets that are not pre-printed in the separate 

envelope which is provided. 

Inspect answer sheets to be sure that they are not creased, folded , 
or clipped together, 

Provide testing chairman with the TEST ANALYSIS CLASS LIST with listed 

transfers, withdrawals, and new enrollees for your class. 
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LIST NAMES OF ABSENTEES AND TESTS MISSED 



Student Names Tests Missed 



(Please use additional pages if required) 



Describe briefly any interruptions or irregularities which occurred and which 
you feel might have an adverse affect upon the test scores. If no irregulari- 
ties occured, state "none" 



Class Irregularity, 



Pupil Irregularity: 
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PART THREE - INTERPRETATION OF TEST RESULTS 



Der i ved Scores 



PERCENTILE RANK 

Percentiles are ranked scores from 1 to 100. If one of the percentile 
scores is 20, the achievement on the test is higher than that of 20 
percent of those students in the national standardization sample. This 
percentile also indicates a score lower than 80 percent of the students 
in the national standardization sample. Percentile ranks are coTimionly 
used in high school . 

STANI NES 

Stani xes divide scores into nine groups. Stanines A, 5, and 6 are considered 
"averci;;^;" 1-3, below average; 7-9 above average. Stanines should be 
used when comparisons are made between subject areas or pupils, 

GRADE EQUIVALENTS 

Grade equivalents relate scores to grade levels. If the grade equivalent 
score is 4.3, the achievement on that test is similar to that of pupils 
who have completed 3 months of the fourth <^rade. The grade equivalent 
score is most frequently used in the grades below high school. 

Use the grade equivalent score with caution at the high school level . 
Although grade equivalents are easy to understand, they should be inter- 
preted with caution. This is particularly true at the upper levels. Since 
grade equivalents are generally considered less reliable at the higher grade 
levels. 

Among other things, they assume a regular pattern of growth throughout 
the school year, a condition which may seldom, if ever, be met. Furthermore, 
in the area of reading, rather wide deviations should be considered quite 
normal. Despite their limitations, however, grade equivalents have the 
advantage of simplicity and direct meaning and represent a convenient way 
of rendering scores on several tests "comparable." 
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SU^PLE/IENTARY GLOSSARY 



1. Measures of Central Tendencv 
ii_ 

Aritlimetic mean : Tlie sum of a set of scores divided by the number of 
scores. (commonly called average, mean). The mean is the only measure 
of central tendency that is based on the aggregate or total of the 
score values. This average, unlike the median or mode, will be sensi- 
tive to any change in performance level of any individual pupil. 

Median: T)ie middle score in a distribution; the 50th percentile; the 
point that divides the group into two equal parts. Half of the group 
of scores fall belov/ the median and halt above it. 

2. Measures of Va r iability 

Standard Deviati on (S.D.): A measure of the variability or dispersion 
of a set of scores. The more the scores cluster around the mean, the 
smaller the standard deviation. 

Range : The difference betv;een the lowest and highest scores obtained 
on a test by some group. 

3. Basic Ability: The combination of native and acquired abilities that 
is needed for school work; likelihood of success in mastering academic 
work, as estimated from measures of the necessary abilities. (Also, 
called scholastic aptitude and academic aptitude). 

4. Basic Skills : The authors of the ITBS TEST have emphasized that 

the tests cannot be considered as an achievement battery in the usual 
sense of measuring the knowledge in the common content areas of the 
elementary and middle school curriculum such as social studies, geography, 
science, and health. 

The focus of these tests is on the evaluation of the generalized intellec- 
tual skills and abilities. The basic skills, as defined by the authors 
of the lov:a T^^^t^ Scu^Lc SklttS , are: 

1 . Vocabulary : knowing the meaning of words 

2 . Read ing Comprehension : understanding what you read 

3. Mathematics: understanding the number system, mathematical 

terms , operations , and problem solving 

The basic skills, as defined by the authors of the Tzbt Acadmlc S\liJitb 
are : 

1. Reading Comprehension 

2. Vocabulary 

3. English: 

a. Learning Skills 

b. Usage Conventions 

c. Spelling 
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d. Sentence Sensitivity 

e. Paragraph Arrangement 
A. Mathematics 

X 

5, Apt itude : A combination of abilities and other characteristics, 
whether native or acquired, known or believed tc be indicative of 
an individual's ability to learn in some particular area. Thus, 
"musical aptitude'* would refer broadly to that combination of physical 
and mental characteristics, motivational factors, and conceivably 
other characteristics, which is conducive to acquiring proficiency 

in the musical field. Some exclude motivational factors, including 
interests, from the concept of "aptitude, "but the more comprehensive 
use seems preferable. The layman may think of "aptitude" as referring 
only to some inborn capacity . The term is no longer so restricted 
in its psychological or measurement usage . 

6. I ntelligence Quotient : The following table shows the classification 
of IQ's offered by Terman and Merrill for The Stanf ord-Binet Test 
indicating the percent of persons in a normal population who fall in 
each classification. This table is roughly applicable to tests 
yielding IQ's having standard deviations of about 16 points (not all do). 
It is important to bear in mind that any such table is arbitrary, 

for there are no inflexible lines of demarcation between "feeble- 
minded" and "borderline," etc. 



PER CENT OF 

CLASSIFICATION ALL PER SONS 

Near genius or genius 140 and above 1 

Very superior 130-139 2.5 

Superior 120-129 , 8 

Above average 110-119 16 

Normal or average 90-109 A5 

Below average 80-89 16 

Dull or borderline 70-79 8 

Feeble-minded: moron 60-69 2.5 

imbecile, idiot 59 and below 1 
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A CRUDE I.Q. CONVERSION TABLE 





\J\^J^\J\N J. O u L. d W JL C Wll. 


'i r* H \iJ(^ will iiQfi f*ri 


1 n t" PT"r»T" P 1" ct'ijninoc in 

JL 11 L. C 1. ^ L C U oLdllXlltZO J.11 


f-oiTTTiQ nf T 0 


DDI nt" 1 n t" PTV A 1 And 


DPTTpnt'ilp band'^? 










Approxiiiia te 




T 0 Po 1 n f 


rioriPT ^ 1 

VJC4tCi> U JL 




Stanines 


Interval s 


Interpretation 


Bands 


9 


Above 126 


Very Fast 


96-100 


8 


120-126 




89-95 






Fast 




7 


112-119 


Learner 


77-88 


6 


104-111 




60-76 


5 


97-103 


Average 


40-59 




89-96 




23-39 


3 


81-88 




11-22 






Slow 




2 


73-80 


Learner 


4-10 


1 


72 and 


Very Slow 






below 


Learner 


0-3 



7. Raw Score : The first quantitative result obtained in scoring a test. 
Usually the number of right answers. 

8. Standardized test (standard test): A systematic sample of performance 
obtained under prescribed conditions, scored according to definite rules, 
and capable of evaluation by reference to normative information. Some 
writers restrict the term to tests having the above properties, whose 
items have been experimentally evaluated, and/or for which evidence of 
validity and reliability are provided. 
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All of the foregoing ccmments on factors that affect test performance 
should make one cautious about using test scores for a bsolute predictions 
about the future of an individual. Recognition of errors of measurement 
should also make those of us who use test scores very cautious about in- 
terpreting small differences. 

If reported findings are of value, it would seem reasonable to expect 
that academic success i?; coterminous with intelligence in combination with 
other significant human traits not subject to evaluation by tests of the 
type currently used as a measure of intelligence. 



USING STANINES TO RELATE ACHIEVEMENT TO CAPACITY 



Some teachers may wish to prepare "scattergrams" for their classes in 
which the mental test stanine scale appears on one axis and the achievement 
stanine scale appears along the other. Such a chart will have nine columns 
and nine rows and, of course, 81 cells. The data for a given pupil are 
tallied in the appropriate cell by entering a vertical mark in the cell. /- - 
Such tallies may later be changed to numbers, or the teachers using the 
chart may enter the initials of the pupils as a ready means of identifi- 
cation. Pupils alone the diagonal, or close to it, have achievement test 
stanines the same, or nearly the same, as their mental ability or capacity 
stanines, and may usually be judged to be achieving in a manner consistent 
with their ability. It should be noted, however, that on the average a 
pupil's achievement stanines are likely to be less extreme than his mental 
ability stanine. Pupils of stanine 8 in ability, for example, tend to 
have stanines of 6 or 7 on achievement measures; pupils of stanine 3 in 
ability tend to have achievement stanines of 4 or 5. This "regression" 
phenomenon, as the statisticians call it, needs to be kept in mind in 
deciding whether achievement in a particular case is or is not in line 
with capacity. Thus, only pupils whose tallies or initials appear in 
cells considerable above or below the diagonal should be thought of as 
"underachievers" or "above average." 

Such charts are not recommended for use beyond the classroom or 
school. In the case of district-wide or city-wide data, comparison of 
median mental test stanines with median achievement stanines for each 
school, school district, or city school system should suffice. A sample 
of the scattergram is found in the Appendix of this manual. 
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TEST INTERPRETATION CAUTIONS 



Test scores are estimates of student's performance. True performance may 
be a little higher or a little lower than the scores indicate. At least 
five factors should be considered when interpretations of test scores 
are made. 

1. Standard Error (S.E.) A statistic providing an estimate of the 
possible magnitude of "error" present in some obtained measure, 
whether (1) an -indivZducUL score or (2) some gKOup measure. 

a. Standard Error of Measurement (S.E. Meas.): As applied to 
a single obtained score, the amount by which the score may 
differ from the hypothetical true score due to errors of 
measurement. The larger the S.E. Meas., the less reliable 
the score. It can be said that the chances are 2:1 that 
the actual score is within a band extending from tAu^ 
-ica^e nK>ia.i IS. E. MetU, to ^ae 6coK^ pltu 1 S. E. jMe^t6. 

b. Standard Error: l-Jhen applied to group averages, the S. E. 
also provides an estimate of the "error" which may be in- 
volved. 2:1 (2 out of 3) for the 1 S. E. range, 19:1 (95 
out of 100) for a 2 S. E. range, 99:1 (99 out of 100) for a 
2,6 S. E. range. 

2. The Reliability Index is another technical factor that should be 
considered in test interpretations. This index represents the 
extent to which a test is consistent in measuring vhatever it 
does measure: dependabiltiy , stability, relative freedom from 
errors of measurement. Reliability is usually estimated by 
some form of reliability coefficient or by the standard error 

of measurement. 

3. No intelligence test will measure the innate ability of an in- 
dividual. The I. Q. score obtained by an individual does not 
represent an unchanging, permanent trait of the individual. 

4. All measurement contains errors. No measurement, whether it is 
a measure of individual's intelligence, his reading ability, his 
height, or his weight, is absolutely accurate. For this reason 
one should never think of a test score as a point on a scale but 
rather as a score falling within a range of scores. 

5. We will not uncritically accept scores obtained from the Verbal 
Battery of the LO'lge.'Tho^nd^ke. TeJit6 for individuals who are poor 
readers or who do not speak English. For the poor reader, one 
could use the Nonverbal Battery to obtain an estimate of abstract 
reasoning ability that is not affected by ability to read. For 
individuals who speak Spanish, directions in Spanish are available 
for the Nonverbal Battery of the earlier Separate Level Edition 

of the LoKgt-Thoxndik^ T^Mf. 
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PART FOUR - THE CURRENT TESTING PROGRAM 
PROPOSED SCHEDULE OF MEASUREMENT SERVICES FOR 1973-74 



Middle Schools 

Bailly Kennedy-King 

Beckman Pulaski 

Edison Tolleston 

Froebel Advancement School 



High Schools 



Emerson 
Mann 

Roosevelt 
King Academy 
Career Center 



Wallace 
West Side 
Wirt 



GRADE 8 



Tests of Basic Skills 



October 1-5, 1973 



The Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension, and Arithmetic (Arithmetic Concepts 
and Arithmetic Problem Solving) subtests of the loioa Te^-tA of^ BCLb-ic SkiLt^ 
will be administered to eighth graders. 

Tests of Basic Abilities 

T/ie LO'ig^.'ThoKncUkz l>i;teZtigmcQ. To^th (Verbal and Nonverbal Tests) will also 
be administered to eighth graaers during this same period of time. 



GRADE 



Tests of Basic Skills 



October 8-12, 1973 



The Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension and Arithmetic (Arithmetic Concepts 
and Arithmetic Problem Solving) subtests of the loti'a Te^-ti Bd^Zc SbSiJJU 
will be administered to sixth graders. 

GRADE 9 



Tests of Basic Abilities 



April 29-May 3, 1974 



The Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension and Mathematics subtests of Tiie Stawf^o^id 
Tz-!^t Acadmlc SkJJUU [TKSK] will be administered to all ninth graders. 

GRADE 12 



Test of Basic Abilities 



May 6-May 10, 1974 



The Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension and Mathematics subtests of T/iC Stan{^OKd 
T^tt ofi Acadmlc Skitt6 [TASK] will be administered to all twelfth graders. 



Annual Senior Survey 



May 6-May 10, 1974 



Baseline data for the twelfth grade data bank will be collected. Mr. Stratton 
will compile data required for School City, state, and federal reports. 

and 



SERVICES FOR SPECIAL PROGRAMS AS REQUIRED 
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THE LORGE-THORNDIKE TESTS 

Thz Lon.gz--Tho^McLik^ Tuti^ I^itzttigzncz are a series of tests 
designed to measure abstract reasoning or learning aptitude. They con- 
sist of five Verbal subtests and t iree Nonverbal subtests which sample 
different kinds of mental processes as listed in the table below. 

Intelligence or abstract reasoning is defined by the authors of 
this test as the '^ability to work with ideas and relationships among 
ideas.'* Most abstract ideas with which children and adults deal are 
experienced in verbal symbols, so much so that verbal syrobols are the 
appropriate medium for testing abstract reasoning. However, the very 
young, the poorly educated, or the poor reader may be inadequately appraised 
by the use of printed words for their individual abilities. The provision 
of a parallel set of nonverbal tests is used in an attempt to offset 
this disadvantage. 



EIGHTH GRADE TESTS OF ABILITY 



Subtest 




Admin. 


Number of 


Legend 




Time 


Items 


02 


Verbal IQ Tests 


35 min. 






1. Vocabulary 


( 7 min.) 


25 




2. Sentence Completion 


{ 7 min.) 


20 




3. Mathematics Reasoning 


( 7 min. ) 


15 




4. Verbal Classification 


( 7 min.) 


20 




5. Verbal Analogies 


( 7 min.) 


20 


03 


Nonverbal 10 Tests 


27 min. 






I . Pictorial Classification 


( 9 rain.) 


25 




2. Number Series 


( 9 min.) 


25 




3. Pictorial Analogies 


( 9 min.) 


30 
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THE IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS , FORM 5 



The, loioa Tz^t^ 8a.5.cC Shltt^ are concerned only with generalized 
intellectual skills. The major reason for this is, according to 
authors of the test, that measures of the basic intellectual skills are 
far more valuable for use in the improvement and individualization of in- 
struction Chan are measures ( ■ achievement in specific subjects. 

The skills measured by t:,e tests are classed into five major areas: 
vocabulary, reading, language, work-study, and mathematics. The present 
city-wide testing program, however, involves only the vocabulary, reading 
comprehension, and mathematics basic skills. Scores are reported in terms 
of stanine (Sta-9) , grade-equivalents (GE) and/or Percentile Ranks (PR). 
Descriptitons of the tests utilized at the middle sixth and eighth grade 
levels are as follows; 



SIXTH GR/\DE TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 



Subtest 






Admin. 


Number of 


Legend 




Sub-Tests Involved 


Time 


Items 


02 


Test 


V : V^ocabulary 


17 min. 


46 


03 


Test 


R: Reading Comprehension 


55 min. 


76 




Test 


M: Mat heina tics Skills 


60 min. 


76 


05 


M-1: 


Mathematics Concepts 


(30 min, ) 


(45) 


06 


M--2: 


Mathematics Problem Sol. 


(30 min.) 


(31) 






■IGHTIl Q\\AY)Y.. TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 




Subtest 






Admin • 


Number of 


Le^'ond 




Sub- Tc;^ ts Involved 


Time 


Items 


02 


Test 


V : Vocabul.-irv^ 


17 min. 


48 


03 


Test 


U : Heading Comprehension 


55 nin. 


80 




Test 


M : Matliematics Skills 


60 min. 


82 


05 


M-1 


' fa t h e m a t i c s Concepts 


(30 min.) 


(4^) 


06 


M-2 : 


Mathematics Problem Sol. 


(30 nin.) 


(34) 
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THE TESTS OF A CADEMIC SKILLS 

Sian{)OA.d Tz6t^ kcadQjnit S\uJiti> [TkSK *75] are our new measure- 
ment instruments used as one factor for assessing the school system's 
curr icular elements . 

T/i^ Stanf^o^d Tui6 CfJ Acadm< c SklZts {TASK '73), Levels I and II, 
x^ill be used for ninth and twelfth grade students. The tests assess 
school performance from grade 9 through the first year of college. The 
following three subtests are involved in the assessment at the ninth 
and twelfth grade levels: 



NINTH AND TWELFTH GRADE TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 



Subtest 








Admin. 


Number of 


Legend 








Time 


It ems 


03 


Test 


IR: 


Reading 


40 min. 


78 




Part 


A - 


Coinpr ehension 


(30 min.) 






Part 


B 


Vocabulary 


(10 min.) 




02 


Test 


2E: 


English 


40 min. 


69 




Part 


A - 


Learning Skills 








Part 


B - 


Usage Conventions 








Part 


C - 


Spelling 








Part 


D - 


Sentence Sensitivity 








Part 


E - 


Paragraph Arrangement 






05 


Test 


3M: 


Mathemat ics 


40 min. 


48 



Scores are reported in terms of the stanine (Sta-9), grade equivalent 
(G. E.), and/or percentile rank (PR). 
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THERE IS A RECOGNITION IN THIS PROGRAM FOR GREATER EMPHASIS ON CAREER EDUCATION 



CAREER 
ATTITUDES K-3 



U 



CAREER 



CAREER EDUCATION FOR ALL STUDENTS 




ADULT 
EDUCATION 



J 

O 
B 



n\ 




L E* 


E ' 




IL 


IP 


I ^ 


1 L 


1 A 


lO 


1 " 


/ ^ 


f E 







N 



A Spec ial Assessment of Student Aptl tude s 




1. Abstract Reasoning (AR ) 

A non-verbal, non^numer ical measure of reasoning power. Ability to see rela- 
tionships among things — objects, patterns, diagrams, or designs — rather than 
among words and numbers. Useful in shop, drafting, and laboratory work — also 
in mathematics, in electrical or mechanical trouble-shooting, in computer 
programming, etc. 

2 . Clerical Speed and Accuracy (CSA ) 

Quickness and accuracy in perceiving and marking simple, letter and number com- 
binations. Important in paper work in school, and in offices, laboratories, 
stores warehouses, or wherever records are made or filed or checked. Some- 
times a low CSA for a generally able person may indicate great emphasis on 
correctness rather than genuine lack of ability to work rapidly. 

3 • M echanical "ma soning (KR ) 

Comprehension o.f mechanical principles and devices, and of the laws of everyday 
physics. Courset:5 in the physical sciences, technical studies, or manual 
training shop are easier for those who score high in MR, as are mechanical 
repair work and a wide variety of factory and engineering jobs. 

A . Space Relations (SR ) 

Ability to visualize*, to imagine the shape and surfaces of a finished object 
before it is built, just by looking at the drawings that would be used to guide 
workmen in building it. This ability makes some kinds of mathematics easier — 
solid geometry for example. 



5, V.arfcfll Ksason lnp. ( VR) 

Ability to reason with words, to understand ^nd use concepts expressed 
in xvords. Tuiportant In acadeinic courses; also in jobs requiring much 
written or oral communiGatioti and jobs involving high levels of 
author j.ty and responsibility- 

^ ' Nvyoy.jcrtl Abilit y (NA) 

AbiJity to reason with numbers, to deal intelligently with quantitative 
iTiaterials and ideas. Generally important iti school work — but especially 
for such fields as mathematics > chemistry, physics, and engineering. 
Useful in such jobs as bookkeeper, engineer, laboratory technician, 
statistician, shippinj^ clerk, carpenter, navigator^ etc, 

7. Vcr1>al plus Numerical (VR-fNA) 

Go.nc;vil scholastic aptitude — ability to learn from books and lectures, 
to mrKster school subjects. Indicative also o£ potential for jobs of 
Ttiore I'luni ordinary responsibility. This scote is the equivalent in 
tne-Aning of ^'mental ability" scores on most traditional group tests of 
"intelj.lgencc. " 




Key to Occupational Clusters U.S. Office of Education 
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ANNUAL TWELFTH GRADE SURVEY 

The School and Community Section of the North Central Association's 
Evaluative Criteria has on more than a few occasions requested the kinds 
of data that are prepared for the Annual Twelfth Grade Survey, The Research 
Department would like to standardize the base-line data for such requests 
so that they may be used for other agencies who are requesting similar data 
from our Department'. This Department will make its first survey this year. 
A citywide report of tlie compiled data will be made available. 

A summary report of the profiles of prospective applicants for college 
admission will also be made a part of this Department's first annual report 
of graduating seniors. 

THE SPECIAL READING TESTING PROGRAM 

I The following reading tests have been recommended for diagnostic pur- 
poses in all Special English Classes every year since September, 1968: 

Grades 7-9 . . . - , G ates-MacGinitie , Survey D 

Grades 10-12 . . . < Nelson Reading Test , Revised Edition 

Each test has been administered in the fall (pretest) and in the 
spring (posttest) with the forms as indicated below: 

Special English 7 . . . . Gates::J4acGinitie , SURVEY D-Form IM^Pretest 

Form 2M~Posttest 

Special English 8 . . . / Gates-MacGinitie , SURVEY D-Form IM-Pretest 

Form 2M-Posttest 



Special English I . ,: . . Gates-MacGinitle , SURVEY D-Form 3M 



Special 


English 


llJ 


. . .Nelson 


Reading Test, 


Revised 


Edition- 


-Form 


A 


Special 


English 


III 


.Nelson 


Reading Test, 


Revised 


Edition- 


-Form 


B 


Special 


English 


IV 


. . .Nelson 


Reading Test, 


Revised 


Edition- 


-Form 


C 



In each school the English department chairman will determine the 
schedule for testing and supply teachers with the materials. The chairman 



will order the booklets and answer sheets in April or May for September 
testing. A manual is supplied in each test package. It is to be re- 
turned to the English department chairman after test administration. 

Send answer sheets after testing to the English Supervisor, 
Mr. B.T. Shirk. Machine-scoring will be handled by the Research 
Department. 

II The following reading tests have also been recommended for use in the 
secondary reading classes: 

Grade 7: For less able groups: CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TESTS - READING 
(1970 ed.) Level 3, Forms A and/or B. 

For able groups: CQ>iPREHENSIVE TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS - READING 
TEST (1968 ed.) Level 3, Forms Q and/or R. 

Grade 8: CALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TEST - READING (1957 ed . ) CAT-JH 
(Junior High), Forms W, X. 

Grade 9: METROPOLITAN ADVANCED READING TEST (1970 ed.) Forms F and/or G. 

Grade 10: For less able groups: GATES-MACGINITIE READING TEST Survey E. 

For able groups: GATES-MACGINITIE READING TEST Survey F. 

Grades 11 and 12: THE NELSON DENNY READING TEST , Revised Edition, 

Forms A and/ or B. 

III Specimen sets of the above tests are available for examination in the 
Research Department. 

THE INDIANA NEEDS ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 

This office has been advised that the results of the State's Title III 
Assessment of Educational Progress will be made available to the School City 
of Gary before the end of the calendar year- This data will be filed with 
the Superintendents* and District Administrators' offices. Further information 
will be available after these administrators have studied the reports. 



PART FIVE - CONTENT ANALYSES OF THE I TBS 



(Vocabulary, Reading Comprehension and Mathematics Subtests Only) 
TEST V; VOCABULARY 

Skill in vocabulary differs from the other skills tested in the battery in that 
it is not so directly related to specific instruction as are most of the other 
skills. Test items consist of a word in context followed by four possible de- 
finitions. Nouns verbs, and adjectives ai.-e given approximately equal represen- 
tation with a few adverbs at each level. 

It is not the purpose of a single item in a ^est: of this type to determine whether 
the pupil knows the meaning of a single word (the stimulus word) only. Nor is it 
necessary that the response words be easier than the stimulus word. Rather, the 
immediate purpose of each item is to determine if the pupil knows the meanings 
of all the words used in the item. Thus, a 40-item vocabulary test may sample 
as many as two hundred words from his general vocabulary, instead of only 40. 



GRAD ES 

TEST R; READING CO M PREHENSION INVOLVED 

A. Details 

1. To recognize and understand important facts and details 3-8 

2. To recognize and understand implied facts and relationships . . , 3-8 

3. To deduce the meaning of words or phrases from context 3-8 

B. Purpose 

1. To detect the main purpose of a paragraph or selection 3-8 

2. To recognize the main idea or topic of a paragraph or selection . 3-8 

C. Organization 

1. To recognize common elements or paralled topics in incidents or 
paragraphs , 3-8 

2. To recognize proper time sequence 3-8 

D. Evaluation 

1. To develop generalizations from a selection 3-8 

2. To recognize the writer*s viewpoint, attitude, or intention . . 3-8 

3. To recognize the mood or tone of a selection 5-8 

4. To recognize outstanding qualities of style or structure . . . 3-8 
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TEST V VOCABULARY 

This is the only one of the eleven subtests ^or which no de- 
tailed classificalion of the skills tested js provided. In the 
construction of the vocabulary test, the major guides in 
thC'ScScction of words witfc I'requcncy of usage, as; deter- 
mined from slindard sources, balanced inclusion of 
parts of speech, and reprcscn:a!ion of various subject matter. 
The following general skills are tested: 

I. \hc use of looh involved in word recognition (phonics, 
context clues, etc.), 

?. knowledge of the meanings of words, and 

sensitivity to fine dirTi-rcnccs in meaning, and judgment 
in ciioosing the most appropriate word in a gii'eji context, 

Sliggestfons for Improving .i*<rv?r?x^' ' ry 

. Othct things being equal, me child \siih ihcTA.iUSi'vvcabu- 
iary reattv \hc best. A good vocabulary steins from (;\) wide 

' itiixlin^; (-5) association with aTlicuhric ;--ople; (c) v^j-icd 
v^pcricncvs — such as acquaintance wiih industrial or rigri- 
cuUural sites or processes, visits to fairs and museum^, and 
no on; (d) travel; and, of course, (c) specific vocabtjiary 
instruricn and drill. In all o'tut-^:. ious 
attention must bt glv;n to new v or.J: as ifv:y-are encoun- 
tered and their meanings nso-N lulncd 

The impr'Ttjrnri- of v:ncctvr:>-. 'ing thr':Tvc:^c.:;:;;s of words 

j:snuoi oveieirphiiuzcd, bt:! Jhere arc.no hr.o\*:r> schorl 



cuts to such understanding. The following suggestions hnv. 
been found to be helpful: 

h Teach children to ask about any new, confusing, i- 
unusual words as they encounter them. 

2. Put such words on the board, and encourage t!. 
frequent use. 

3» Enrich the curriculum generally, so that children |- 
much material to talk and think about. Uncouragc 
reading of books and magazines. 

4. Have frequent oral tests covering new words^ ui;-' 
thenl in sentences, and discussing their meanings. 

5. When a unit of subject-matter is finished, ask child. , 
to make lists of words or phrases which they have , 
countered in the study of that unit. 

6. Teach words in context, not in isolation. 

7. 'Keep the emphasis upon meaning rather than m:-. 
mere recognition or mechanical pronunciation of .vor. 

8. Nfake definite provision for word study in the up: 
grades, that is, study of roots, prefixes, and suffixes. 

9. Make specific attempts to break the h?rbit of p:^: 
ing over unknown words in reading Without looki:: 
them up. 

10, Drill pupils in giving synonyms and antonyms, both 
for words and for phrases. 

11, Give considerable practice in deriving meanings fror,) 
the context. 
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TEST R READlisJG COM.PR£HEN.S:f 
Skills; Clcu^sificction 

The skiila icsted in Test R may be classed under four hor.d- 
ings: details, purpose, organi^:Uion, and evaiuauon. be- 
cause of the close eorrelalion in test performance an. items 
of these four types, it is not cor.sidcred worthwhile to derive 
a separate score for each type. However, for ihc purposes 
of instriK-tion it is uscfiil to consider each of thcie skills 
separ.icely. For each of these four classes, then, the items, 
concerned primarily witli the stills involved in that class 
will be idcniined. (Many of these iitn^s could be readily 
classined in more than one way; hence, tlic elassincation is 
somewhat subjective.) 

D (petaiIs)-.To Recojifn^c and Understand Stated or Im- 
. plied Fcc!ua! Details and Relalionsliips 

D-l To recogni/.e and ijnderstand important facis 
anddeiails , 

D.2 To recognise and understand i'.nplied facts and 
rclalioiisliips 

D-3 To ocduce the nK?.ning of worcis or phrases from 
context 

P CC-urpose)— To Develop Skill in Dir,ccrning the Purpose 
or Main Idea of a Paragraph or Se lection 

P-1 To detcet the main purpose of a parar.raph or 
selecticsn 

P-2 To recognise the main idea or topic of a paragraph 
or selection 

O (Or5'jiii^a iion>-To Develop /ability to Orpani/c Ideas 

0-1 To fccoiinize common elements or parallel topics 
in incidents or paragri'.rphs 

6-2 To rccoiuiize proper t\me sequence 

E (Evalur^iion>-To Devclc>p Skill in Evaluating What 
Is Pvevid 

E-A To deNciop rencrv ligations from i\ selection 

E-2 To recor.nize ih- writer's viewpoint, attitude, or 
intention 

E-3 To recoi;nii:e f .hc mood or tone of a selection 

£•3 To recogni/.e outstanding qualities of style or 
structure 

Suggestions for Developing Ability to 
Recognize o'.uJ Unciorstand Stated or 
Irnplied Fac\ual Details and Relc^tionGhips 
(Code Leltfir D) 

• From the first grade on. reading for thought should be 
emphasized. 'C;:ildren do not suddenly learn to read v.'ith 

Icomprchensi'jn in the si.xlh grade; thouiihtful reading at 
that level is the result of a long period of growth beginning 
in the first grade. No amount of drill ai the higher levels 



can make up for a lack of attention to reading as a thonglii 
getting process in tiie middle or lower grades. Many of ih' 
following suggestions, therefore, should be of value 
teachers at the lower as well as the higher grade levels. 

1. When asking questions, avoid the terminology of ihv 
context. Ask questions which cannot be answered witit 
yes or no: ask questions which require -some thought. 
Have pupils explain how and why instead of asking them 
who, when, what, whcrCy or how many, 

2. Use both objective and subjective techniques in asking 
direct factual questions about significant details. 

3. Ask pupils to find details which' support a given topi; 
sentence or n^ain idea.^ 

4. Ask pupils to identify irrelevant details, those which tic 
not contribute to the main points of the selection. 

5. Frequently give directions for lessons in written form so 
that children will learn to follow printed directions. 

6. In considering ncv/ words, emphasize meanings and usi 
in context rather than the phonics of the words. 

7. In no case, from the first grade on, permit verbalism, th 
mere reading of words. Insist that children know wh'.= 
they are reading about. 

S. Employ questions which require the pupils to draw con- 
clusions and make inferences in order to arrive at answer^, 
which are not definiiely stated in the context. (The test% 
provide many illustrations of this type of question.) 



Suggestions for Developing Skill in 
Discerning the Purpose or Main Idea of a 
Partigraph or Selection (Code Letter P) 

1. Use objective exercises in which the pupils identity th 
topic sentence of a single paragraph. If necessary, beg? 
with paragraphs in which the topic sentence is reasoniibl; 
apparent, 

2. Have children provide orally or in writing their ow< 
sfatemcnts of the topic sentence of siiigle paragraphs. 

3» Provide niulliple-choice exercises in which pupils identir* 
the main idea or ideas of paragraphs, or longer seki 
tionsk in which there arc no clear-cut statements of th 
central idea. 

4. Have pupils state in their own words the main idea c 
ideas of paragraphs or longer selections which do nc 
contain a definite topic sentence* As pui)ils develop sku. 
in discerning the main idea, they should be given c.xer 
ciscs in which the central ideas are less obvious, 

5. After the class has read a selection of one or more pixic • 
graj>hs/have each pupil write a t^ueslion v/hich may b 
correctly answered by a statement' of the nuin idea» 

6. Ask questions such as, *'W!]at was the author's purpose 
in writing this article?'* or ''What is the one most im- 
portant thing to remeitiber from the selection?** 
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Suggor^tlono for Dc.veiophiia Abilily ;:o 
Orgnnixo ideas (Ooclf) i^etter O) 

1. Provid*^ iiddllionnl cr.cicises in iccojin/.ing main ideas, * 
and .significant d^rinils, especially if pupils do not lu'vc 
good command of Jlicse skills. {Sc: page 32.) 

2. Provide exorcises whicli require the pupils to iuranjc, 
in order, a sequence i)f events, as in history, or a seqivnce 
of processes, as in i science experiment. 

3. Include definite in."iruc(;o:i in outlining. Ikgin with 
simple parai?rMph^, identifyiti.q the niiiin idea, ami indi- 
catii^g how many habpoints are to bo listed by tlie pupils. 
Next, i:he;.Irrje pai-.ij^iaphs \^ iih the nit;in id;:as ideniificd, 
lut vithcut i^ny indic.ition t^'thc number i:f .suppojiing 
ideas the ptipih ;»re to list. Graduate fion) i!h> lo biri^:!^ 
p2ra«»r:»plis \vl:ieh must be or['ani7ecl by the p'jpil with 
neither the main idea nor the supporting details provided 
by a teacher-made skeleton outline. 

4. Have pupils outline inercasinjily In:i,7cr more com- 
plex pafsajics. Provide ihem with sonu* guid.iiicc through 
skeleton oiuiinc; at fir<l, and ;hen allow them lo outhnc: 
ccjually Ci'n:pie.\ tnaterial without the aid of a skeleton. 

5. Finally, in connection with content subjects, provide 
opptnluniiies for pupils to organize reading material 
from more than oi:e f^ourco. A: first, pupils will need to 
lake rio:cs in whkh they organize t!;e infuinuaiim fioii: 



each source separately. Later they should be .shfiwn ho\^ 
to combine information from all sources into a s?n£!e 
outline. 

Suggestions for Developing Skill In. 
Fivaliidting What Is Read (Codo Letter E) 

L Set up exercises which proNidc pupils with opportunities 
for differentiating bt:twecn facts and opinions. 

2^ Utilize exercises which call for dilTerentiating between 
emotive and informative seleclioils. 

3. Capitalize on situations which provide opportunitier. for 
pupils lo give their oral or written personal judgments 
of stories, articles, or shorter reading selections. Do not 
be concerned about llieir failure to express absolutely 
correct interpretations but inductively lead the pupils to 
better judgments when their own opinions arc not 
defensible. • . 

4. At the upper grade levels, occasionally ask of some in^ 
accurate or slanted reading mailer, ••Why arc we inclined 
to believe this?*' or •'What is it about us that tempts ut 
to accept this?" 

5. When the opportunity exists, consider orally the mood 
or lone of an article or the feeling iHat it induces in the 
reader, 

6. When unusual writing style or organization is employed 
by the writer, discuss, it with the class. Ask why the 
author wiote as he did and how it aiTects the reader. 



GRADES 

TEST M-1; MATHEMATICS CON CEPTS INVOLVED 

A. Currency 

1. Reading and writing amounts 3 

2. Relative t'alues of coins 3-4 

B. Decimals 

1. Reading and writing . . • 6-7 

2. Relative values ^-8 

3. Rounding ^-7 

4. Fraction decimal^ percent equivalents 7-8 

5. Fundamental operations; ways to perform 6-8 

6. Fundamental operations: estimating results 6-8 

C. Equations inequalities, and number sentences 3-8 

D Fractions 

1. Part of a whole and partitioning of a set 3-5 

2. Relative values 4-8 

3. Equivalence - . f 

4. Terms 5-8 

5. Fundamental operations: ways to perform 4-8 

6. Fundamental operations: estimating results 5-6 

E« Geometry 

1. Points lines, and planes 4-8 

2. Recognizing kinds and parts of geometric figures 3-8 

3. Angles and triangles 5-8 

4. Dimensions perimeters, and areas of polygons 4*8 

5. Parts and areas of circles • 5-8 

6. Surface area and volume of solids . . . . , 7-8 

F. Measurement 

1. Quantity 3 

2. Time 3-5 

3. Temperature * . . . 5-^ 

4. Weight 3-5 

5 Length ... * ♦ 3-7 

6. Area and volumn ^"^ 

7. Liquid and dry capacity . . - - . . . 3-8 

8. Precision of measurement 8 
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G. Numeration and Number System 



1 Counting . . ... 3 

2 Ordinals .... 3 

3. place value and expanded notation , . . . . 3-8 

4- Numeration systems other than base ten A-8 

5 Properties of number systems 3-8 

f) Special subsets of the real numbers , 7-8 

H. Per cent: meaning and use . . 7-8 

Ratio and proportion ...... ^-8 

J Sets 3-8 

K. Whole numbers 

1 Reading and writing . . 3-8 

2r Relative values . . - 3-4 

3 Rounding . .... . 5-8 

4 Partition and measurement; average • . ^-8 

5. Fundamental operations: terms - 3-8 

6 Fundamental operations; number facts ... 3-^ 

7 Fundamental operations; ways to perform , 3-4 

8. Fundamental operations: estimating results 3-f» 

GRADES 

TEST M-2: MATHEMATICS PROBLEM SOLVING INVOLVED 

A Currency (Money) . . . 3-8 

B. Decimals ... ^ . 6-8 

C. Fractions . . , . 3-8 

D Geometry , . 6-8 

E Measurement , . . . . • . . 4-8 

F Per Cents . . . - . . ^-8 

G Ratio and proportion ....... . 3-8 

H Whole Numbers . . . 3-8 



(NOTE: In many items two or more of the above concepts may be represented. In 
general, items are placed in the category representing either the most crucial 
or the most advanced concept required in the solution of the problem*) 
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TEST M-1 MATHEMATICS 
COWCEPTS 

Skills Classification 

C— Currency 

C-1 Reading and writing amounts 
C-2 Relative values of coins 

D — Decimals 

D-1 Reading and writing 
D-2 Relative values 
D-3 Rounding 

D-4 Fraction, decimal, per cent equivalents 
D-5 Fundamental operations: ways to perform 
D-6 Fundamental operations: estimating results 

E — Equations, Inequalities, and Number Sentences 

F — Fractions 

F-1 Part of a whole and partitioning of a set 
F-2 Relative values 
F-3 Equivalence 
F-4 Terms 

.. F-5 Fundamental operations: ways to perform 
F-6 Fundamental operations: estimating results 

G — Geometry 

G-1 Points, lines, and planes 

G-2 Recognizing kinds and parts of geometric figures 
G-3 Angles and triangles 

G-4 Dimensions, perimeters, and areas of polygons 

G-5 Parts and areas of circles 

G-6 Surface area and volume of solids 

M — Measurement 

M-1 Quantity 

M-2 Time 

M-3 Temperature 

M-4 Weight 

M-5 Length 

M-6 Area and volume 

M-7 Liquid and dry capacity 

M-8 Precision of measurement 



p.! — Numeration and Number Systems 
N-1 Counting 
N-2 Ordinals 

N-3 Place value and expanded notation 
N-4 Numeration systems otncr than base ten 
N-5 Properties of numeration and number sysccns 
N-6 Special subsets of the real numbers , 

P — Per Cents: Meaning and Use 

n — Ratio and Proportion 

S— Sets 

W— Whole Numbers 

W-I Reading and writing 
W-2 Relative values 
W-3 Rounding 

W-4 Partition and measurement: average 
W-5 Fundamental opcrati,ons: terms 
W-6 Fundamental operations: number facts 
W-7 Fundamental operations: ways to perform 
W-8 Fundamental operations: estimating results 

The changes in content, grade placemc:::, and relative 
emphasis upon various maihcmaiics conce|::s in the cutztfji 
forms of Test M-1 reflect developments ihai have cccuriid 
in the mathematics curriculum during, the I^sc decade, Tnc 
skills classification has also been revised accordingly. 

In the building of Forms 5 and 6 of Tcs: M-I, the nrst 
step was an extensive invesiii:alion of current textbooks^ 
with particular rcferc'nce to grade placement of, and relative 
emphasis upon, mathematics concepts. A!! the leadings 
textbook scries of recent copyright were examined, E^ch 
book in each series was studied pace by pace, and i!ic ilint 
and manner of introducing each new skill was noted. 

Subsequently, a questionnaire was sent to all school 
systems participating in the Iowa Basic Skills Testing Pro- 
gram, asking each to identify the textbook series it was then 
using in each grade, the year the series was published, and 
the year it was adopted locally. At the same lime, an infor* 
mal survey of national use was made by each of the regicrial 
oflices of Houghton Midlin Company. This informaixon' 

was then tabulated, and the per cent of use naiionaUy fcr 
each Cinulcs K.-8 scries was c^timaied. Since there i> vAl 
considerable di\ersiiy in the conlcrit cf the n:nior levtbc :k 
series, it wa*; necessary to know the extent of use of each 
scries to insure that the test content wouid be represcni.v.i\e 
of the mnlhematics curriculums in the mnjoriiy of ele- 
mentary schools. 
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Incvit.ilr;... i'\cii in :t u^i intcmled for a single piiulc level, 
cvrtrrii; cn::^|>T >'i»U;s in •:.r?i^^ phccmcut of W^l conicri; arc 
lK•cc5^ary. lfi\ \cst coniain^: \ gi w. many hems on con^vpts 
taijsl.i ii'i t'l; !:ii:ci !:;ilf of j!jc *>cliool year, ifs appropriate- 
ness ICT c; tly in ifii jcar is questionable. On ilie ciher 
iiaiid, if concepts laitrJu in the second senasicr of a yrade 
iuc not covered, f!t;ir omission dctiacts from the validity 
'•t»f il!c u«i ulicn •1dlnim^tercd ncnr llie end of flie ycnr. 1:3 
j??nernl. at il'.c bcjiinnins of the school year, a pupil in a 
given firiulc should be r;tr;iii[ar \viih the snaiheniaucs cor<- 
cepls included m t\bo\r >0-S5 |"Krr ccr? of the items for that 
gr*n??: :;t Test NM. ]>y rjidyear, he should be htmiliar uiih 
90-95 per tcf)t of i7k ::ciu:^ for his grade. The re?nairii\2 
iXci\}^ rccji!irc cont|>.ience i;sifaily nt'tincd during the second 
half of the year. 

Sucgcstions tor Devotoping Mathematics 
Concepts 

At the piescut tiihc there i» still some di\«:rsity in method 
amoug ividel} u5e<i ptotirar.is. Hcycvcr. the oly\aii:i'S of 
the rnrrjority rt l!v:*;r programs are'htt!lily ^iniil^r. 

As m oilicr conir::: areas, the particular method em^ 
ployed \< j>i*>b.i!>!y ie>v ihiportant than tiie sikill of the 

traci^cr in iisln^^ the n:c!hod. It may take time for teachers 
to KvoTiK- pioficicni in the U!»c of the new riethods as 
they were viih mo:*: trjdiiion.il ii:eth%?d^. to Kv.ni uhat 
wor!;s and vjvu lioos ho'.v to distribi^te emphasis, how 
to provijc' for indiviuual citVcrcnees, etc, 

M.i;I.^()i.aic> icacher should reah/c that pupih need 
moic tin^c to rn<:cr a fiiel or process \\hen meaning ;?i:d 
undcr::»»nd:i ;ue >:ro'scd than ^^i^Cl^ incre **teirmg'* is 
foHovcd h\ dnIU. in ll.e lonj run. children taught by 
wcli.ud^ >\hicr. develop meaning and understanding will 
ccl;i?\c supeitor competence, even ihoitgti they may seem 
lo be ter.>pov;iri!y retnriicd in the early stages of instruction 
by ir.bi:>tenee upon underi.tnndini!t. 

The vUi?i:cstions below are believed to represent the gen- 
eral phitoi.opi;y of mctl^rd endorsed by proponents of most 
of the major inr»tTucuona! piograms. 

1. Stiivt hlvvnys to develop undetstanding of concepts, 
processes, and relatiotiships. introduce cotwepls through 
problem situations ij> which pupils arc encouraged to 
discover solntions for ir.cmselves rather than to depend 
on explanations nnd demonstrations. 

2. L•ncou^a^:e pupils to experiment and to explore the possi* 
bilitic2» of atiernate so!t!tions. Try to develop and reward 
resourcefulness in venfica:ion and proof. 

3. Create a clitiuiie in which the importance of mathe- 
matic; is reco^ni/cd. not only in the solution of immedi* 

probkn:t« but siho as a base for the advanced study 
of ;tli mathematics, science^ and other fields as well. 
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TEST .y).2 Ivl AT HEMATICS 
PROBLErvl SOLVJiMG 

Skiiis Classification 

The nuijor sKiils c;ucgorjcs for Test M-2 arc simiLr to lho5c 
for Test M-1 .nn J , ire coded tlvc same: 

C— Currency (Money) 

D— Decimals 

F— IVacrions , ' 

G— Cconletry 

M— Measurements 

P— Pc! Cents 
« 

-Ratio ?nd Pioporcioa 
W^-WjioJe Numbers 

Each item ha'i been placed in only one sJ^iJIs' fstcpnry/ 
despite the fact ch;tl in many items two or more of thcsp' 
concepK nisiy be rcprcscnled. In such insunccs^ the assign- 
ment was sanunvh.ii arbiirary, bul» in ^^ncml^ itcpjs Vycre 
placed in the catcr.ory rcpiefecnting eithcr'c^c crucial or the 
mosi advanced concept required in ihe soiuiiun of the ■ 
problem. \ \ 

The small letters following the capital leljer ihdica^f the 
process or sequence of processes involved in the solution of 
the problem, as foJJovvs: 

a — addiUr>n 

s— Subtraction 

m— multiplication c 
d — diviMcn 

Changes in mathen^alics content and grade pUc^m«nt 
have affected the problem solving test (Af less th^n (lie 
concepts test. 

In Test competence in problem solving; is tested in 
a functional setiinr of challenging and pr<ictic;ar problem 
situations. A conseicniious clTort has tt:en made to include 
as many difierent nuM)bcr cumblnaiions as possible, aivd to 
represent most frequently the specific nvn^ber skill? tjiat ' 
have shown the highest ineidcncc of erroi {higher dec.^db 
facts, 2eio facts, etc.). While there is no separate comptita- 
tion lest in the fowa Tests battery, computation t}ot 
been disregarded. Rather, computation skiHs ate sysicm- 
attcally tested in a functional sctimg. The fundainepial 
operations and ccneepts involved in t\\^ f foblpms for a. 
particular level of the test arc those generally pr-^r^nled 
during the first half of the grade for '.vhich thai l;\el is 
primarily intended. This rradc placement was determined 
from the inost recently published icxtbook seiics in wide- 
spread use. 



A minor change in Forms 5 and C of Test M-2 is the 
smaller proportion of problems involving currency. jCon- 
vcrscly, there arc more questions relating to problem solving 
in the physical and social science areas. 

The problem situations devised for Test M-2 arc original 
and. contemporary. An ideal problem in jnaihemalics is 
one that is novel for the individual asked to noIvc it. MaYiy 

. pf the "problems" encountered in current textbooks, how- 
ever, might be more appropriately described as ''exercises." 

. OAcn ihcy are identical, or very similar, to others that have 
been explained in the textbook or by the teacher. In such 
examples, the pupil is not called upon to work out anything 
new; rather, modeling, imitation, and recall arc the main 
behaviors involved in the solution. This observation is not 
meant to imply that repetitious aciivilius such as working 
ckerciset and drilling of basic facts are not useful; indeed, 
ihcy i^rc highly important and quite necessary. What is 
meant is ihat many opportunities .should also be provided 
for pupils to S04NC realistic problems presented in fresh 
silutitions such as they might experience in everyday living. 

Suggestions for Developing Problem 
Solving Skills 

In addition to continually providing problems for pupils to 
solve, the teacher may find it helpful to keep the following 
surgcstioiis in mind when working on the development of 
problem solving skills. 

1. Provide sadcquale opportunities for practice after under* 
standing has been acquired. Drill has not been outmoded, 
but it should take place under conditions that 'ead to 
cfTeclivc learning (awareness of need, motivation, know- 
ledge of results, etc.). 

Make frequent use of *'orar' or "mcntar* arithmetic to 
foster habits of attention, to give pupils practice in dis- 
criminating quickly between pertinent and extraneous 
material, and to afford practice in the rapid and efiicienl 
. manipulation of quantitative concepts. 

•3. Pia^ considerable emphasis upon estimation and upon 
jikiging whether a particular solution makes sense. 

4, (ncburaj^ the student to ask questions of himself: What 
dp I know? What facts arc given? What do I ^vant to find 
oui? What further information is needed? Often prob- 

: Icfni occur with irrelevant information, and it is necessary 
, lo select the pertinent facts or conditions. 

5. Hav« the pupils write mathematical sentences which can 
be used'in solving specific problems. That is, translate 
verbal phrases and sentences into mathematical language. 
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W'jts then ^'lbl*^:•cll. :hc per rrnt of afc yur.K':;:jl!y j'or 
•;acll Cndcs K->5 v.;;-; c*l«rt;ilcu. Siiiw-c ihcrc i*. <\\)l 

c<>n?i<l'!raM-j clr/crL-.l:y in iltc amieiu of the ui^yor .tc-.tbri'!; 

scries to insure lira; the ;:e:ncti^wouIii hz rcriv>-'r^?aiivc 
of tlR» niai1:cin;i;i(:$ csMfictiUiiTiS in llic Jiuijprity of ele- 
mentary schools. 

Incvitabfv. c' cn in a test inlcndccl for ^ sin^flo ginKJu Jcvcl, 
ccrMin cuinpfcnis:" in ^.ni^k phcciwni of tcit contorjl ^rc 
ncccssaiy. iTri !i:s{ ^-c-.Ttaiiib ;i ^rc:»r mnny iiuta* cM^offis 
taught i;* tlic ::;:;vx h;'.i:*oV ilic Si^hool year. ;u\orcpria>U> 
ncss for usv* c:triv jn ilu > rar is oik s;iiv.i;il»le. On t1»c oil*cr 
htind, if concert-.. i.uk'Iu in th«- St'Cond .sw-iicstci of u'jjra^^' 
arc i^ct covered. th:ir oniisrioti ccliiicu from li'c '..'.iiiiily 
of ihc ti^^i s\\wn ;;<J;!iirii>tL,cii near the end ct yc;fr. fTi 
gencH!!. a? ?*. • hsftinnir.:: of \Uc school ywr. a P'-jvi iiv a 
given grnd;^ ^vhoi.ld be :Vjrni!nr v^iih tiic Ouchctiiaiic;; ccr:- 
ccptK u:cUuirJ h :;hoirt oO-S5 percent of t'^c i';niA for ll;at 
grade In TtM .VM. Uy niiJy^^r, he jshoujfl' he faniillar with 
90-95 per cciV of iht; '\m:s for his jc.nde. The r-»:.T\ai:)ir.3; 
items require c-^iapctcnc: uiMaJly attained durifh: the second 
halfof the ^c.-^r. 

Suggosttosii^ for Developing Mathomptkis 
Concepts 

At the prcN-ui ti.o-c is uiii some diversity in ;i!cthod 
among wi^icl;, u^.*! r:".iirar«ks. Howcvui'. the othvciius o;* 
the majorirt cf :': c«c rrogrnim :»rc hi<!Hly similar. 

As in oilvrr coiu^r.: aroi:;. the paf^.-ciiUtr tr.^iiVvHl era- 
ployed is probriluy icii iir.por;ant than the *^kfil oi a;c 



I'. Mcticr in i?sir.i* t'nc method. It may take ttme for t»:achers 
to b.'comc as profrcionl in llie use of the jiew nictheds as 
I'Mv wcie with more traditional mctliods, to learn what 
wcrki^ and whiU docs iioi. how lo disirib*i;c einphasi$» how 
to provide for individual diflcrcnccs, etc. 

maihenijiiics teacher should r%':5!i<:e that :r*ipils need 
mf>rc time to master a fact or process nlieii nuaning and 
understanding ajv Mrcsscd than when mere "iclting" is 
fvMl.tVAcd by drills, in the long run. children ti^vpht by 
methods which develop meaning ai^d understanding \vi:l 
;K'hic\e superior competence, even t1;ou^h they may seem 
, lo he temporarily ictarded in tlic early stages of instruction 
oy insistence lipoit undcrslanding. 

The su^scsiions below arc believed to represent the gen* 
en'vJ philosophy of n.cihod crdorscd by proponents of most 
of the major inst: ucttonal programs. 

1. Strive always to develop tindeistastding of concepts. \ 
piOj^esses, ;ind relationships. Introduce concepts tiuoutth 
problem situntions in which pupils arc encouraged to 
dis^o\xr solutions for themselves r.ithcr ihan to depend 
o;i explanations and demonstrations. 

2. Encourage pi.'pils to expciinienl and to cxpforc the possi- 
bilities of alternate solutions. Try to develop and reward 
rcsoutcctuincss in verification and proof. 

3. Create a climate in which the importance of :nathc- 
matics is recognized, not only in the sobtion of irnrncdi* 

prol'!ci.t\ but also as a b:!ic for the adv.mcai sUi*\y 
of all mathematics, ^icnce, tind other fields as wdK 
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School City of Gary 
Gary, Indiana 



DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENTAL SERVICES 

PRACTICE EXERCISES 
(For middle and high schools' citywide testing program) 

Enclosed are Practice Exercises which should be given to students in prepar- 
ation for the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. These Practice Exe/clses will take 
about 15 minutes to administer and review. Since the answer sheets from the regu- 
lar testing program will be scored by machine, it is imperative that proper care 
be given to these Practice Exercises. Use the sample answer sheet provided and 
teach the children how to. fill in between the parallel lines with a regular lead 
pencil • Please stress the necessity for marking answers correctly and avoiding 
stray marks . Check each pupil/ s pape r to make sure directions are followed correctly. 

Try to have the practice testing situation as similar to the real process as 
possible. There should be no interruptions during testing time. The significance 
of future test results is built upon proper utilization of these piractice Exercises. 

THE PRACTICE EXERCISE BOOKLETS ARE TO BE RETURNED TO THE DIVISION OF RESEARCH 
IN THE SAME ENVELOPE IN iICH THEY WERE SENT. 

TEACHER'S INSTRUCTIONS FOR USING 
THE PRACTICE EXERCISES 



Prepare a chalkboard model of the part of the answer form in which the data 
are to be written. Complete those parts that apply generally to your group. (Name, 
School No., Grade, Sex, Student Number--use 123456, Teacher, Date of Birth, and Test 
Date) - This information will be pre-printed for each of your pupils on each answer 
sheet in the regular testing program and the student number will also be recorded 
below in the appropriate spaces in the box jor student identification. 



Check to see that all pupils have pencils (use No. 2 regular lead pencils) ; then 
distribute the Practice Exercises. 



Read aloud the Instructions to Pupils on Page 1 while the pupils read them 
silently. Then read each of the six items , indicating the correct answer and 
showing pupils how the answer form appears when correctly marked as illustrated 
at the right of each question. 

Answer any questions relating to the items on Page 1. 

Pass out the answer sheets. Give blank answer sheets to any pupils without 
pre-printed answer sheets. 

From this point on certain parts of these instructions are printed in capi- 
tal letters and preceded by "'Say " These parts are to be read to the pupils. 



Sav: LOOK AT THE PART 0? YOUR ANSWER SHEET TfiAT liAS NAME, SCHOOL, DATE, ETC 
^ PRINTED ON IT IF YOUR NAME IS NOT ALREADY PRINTED THERE, CAREFULLY FILL 
IN YOUR OWN NAME, GRADE, SEX, TEACHER, DATE OF BIRTH, AND TODAY'S DATE. 
DO NOT WORRY ABOUT YOUR STUDENT NUMBER. IT WILL BE RECORDEDED FOR YOU LATER. 
(Refer to chall:board model if it is available,) 

(Give pupils time to record tiiese data. Check to see that information is 
properly entered.) 

When pupils are ready. 

Say: THE GENERAL DIRECTIO:;S FOR RECORDING YOUR ANSWERS ON TflE ANSWER FORM ARE; 

MAKE A \{EA\^ K\BJ^ NEXT TO THE NUMBER OR LETTER OF THE ANSWER YOU HAVE DECIDED 
IS CORRECT. mKE EACH MARK FILL THE ANSWER SPACE BY MOVING THE PENCIL BACK 
AND FORTH FIRMLY. MAKE YOUR MARKS l^EAVY AND BLACK. DO NOT MAKE ANY M\RKS 
EXCEPT IN THE ANSWER SPACE IF YOU MAKE A MISTAKE OR WISH TO CHANGE AN ANSWER, 
BE SURE TO ERASE THE OLD ANSWER COMPLETELY. ARE THERE ANY QUESTIONS? 

Answer any questions. Then 

Say: NOW FIND S-1 ON YOLTl ANSWER SHEET . THIS IS mERE YOU WILL BEGIN T^ MARK 

YOUR ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS WHICH BEGIN ON PAGE 2 OF THE PRACTICE EXERCISES. 

Say : NOW T\\A7 lOU HAVE SEEN HOW AND WKiERE TO MARK, WE ARE GOING TO ^J^RK SOME EASY 
PRACTICE QUESTIONS PLEASE TI RN TO PAGE 2 OF YOUR PRACTICE E"r:RCISES. THE 
QUESTIONS ARE ON PAGE 2. BUT YOU WILL MARK YOUR ANSWERS ON T-tE SEPARATE ANSWER 
SHEETS. YOU ARE NOT TO PUT ANT MARKS ON THE PRACTICE EXERf .SE BOOKLET. 

Say : READ IWE DIRECTIONS FOR THE SAMPLE TEST SILENTLY WHILE I Rf-^.D THEM ALOUD. THEY 
ARE: *READ THE NEXT INSTRUCTIONS CAREFULLY AND THEN DO EXACTLY AS THEY SAY. 
GO RIGHT ON FROM ONE PART TO TliE NEXT UNTIL YOU FINISH ALL THE QUESTIONS, USE 
YOUR SPECIAL ANSWER SHEET ' 

Say : YOU MAY BEGIN. 

Walk around the room and check to be sure the children understand your direc- 
tions After sufficient time. 

Say : STOP. THIS COMPLETES THE PRACTICE TEST. NOW LOOK AT THE ANSWER MARKS YOU 
lUVE MADE. ARE ALL OF YOUR MARKS HEAVY, BLACK LIKES? IF NOT, CO OVER THE 
LIGHT ONES AND BLACKEN THEM WELL, IF YOU CHANGED AN^Y ANSWERS, DID YOU ERASE 
THE WRONG ONES COMPLETELY? MAKE YOUR WORK CLEAN AND NEAT. 

When pupils liavc completed this inspection, ha^^e them hand in the Practice 
Exercises. Then collect the Sample Answer Sheet. Inspect the Sample Answer Sheet . 
O " pupils ha^^e not marked properly . addit ional help should be given to such 

• J^">TTs, Score the answer sheets , or return them to pupils to score , 



PRACTICE EXERCISES: FOR MARKING ANSWERS TO TESTS ON SPECIAL ANSWER SHEETS 



OM AHSWEt SHEETS 

^1. Can a fish swim? YES NO 

(A fish can swim, so the Yes is marked.) Yei >k> 

1 

2. What letter Is in front of the 

number 12 at the right? A 10 

B 11 

C 14 ^ ^ 

(The answer is B, so B is marked.) B 16 

E 18 



I. Wltat nimber at the right is the 
largest? 

(Ill is the largest » so the F is 
marked*) 



F 111 
G 30 
H 29 
J 17 
K 8 



3 ' I 



I o::::; M ::::: J ::::: 



Which of these words has a mistake 
in spelling? 

(There are no mistakes » so the 
5 is marked.) 



1 cow 

2 dog 

3 cat - 
A pig 

5 (no mistake) 



Which drawing to the right of the 
dotted line is a different view of the 
first drawing? 

□ 



nt view of the 

o aO^ 



12 3 4 

I (The answer is the drawing for number 3, so the 

I 3 is marked. ) 



1. In the sentence below which line has a 
" woird that should be capitalized? 

1 we are going 
1 2 to see a movie 6 ^mm 

1 3 later today. 

Qi (no mistake) 
EKiC^® answer is 1, the first letter, so the 1 is marked.) 



SAMPLE SHEET 



Read the next instructions carefully and then do exactly aL 
they say. Go right on from one part to the next until you finish 
all the questions. Use your special answer sheet* 



TEST S-1 

Read the following items and mark the number or letter of each cot^ 
rect answer on your special answer sheet. 

1. In making answers, I should make 

1} a light lln*. 

2) dots. 

3) a heavy, black line. 

4) a cross mark like X. 

2. In taking this test, I was told to mark on 

1) the test booklet. [ 

2) the answer sheet. { 

3) the answer card. 

4) scratch paper. 

3. Find the line in the sentence below which has the words "... 
will teach me..." and mark the number on your answer sheet. 

1) Taking this practice test 

2) will teach me 

3) how to mark answers .* 

4) on special answer sheets. [ 

4 . Mark the number of the word that means the same as the word "»j 
heavy black type. 
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A htg man 

I 



1) small 

2) laige 

3) medium m 

4) low I 

f 



Which number is missing is this row of numbers? 



0 1 2 3 5 6 7 

1) 1 

2) 4 

3) 90 

' 4) None 

If Mary bought four apples and then gave one to her brother, 
how many apples would Mary have left? 



One penny and two dimes make 



A) 10c 

B) lie 

C) 12c 

D) 21C 

E) 25c 

Subtract: 17 



F) 


0 


G) 


5 


H) 


9 


J) 


19 


K) 


29 


Divide: 


L) 


3 


M) 


6 


N) 


9 


P) 


12 


Q) 


36 



37^ 



1) 

2) 
3) 
4) 



2 
3 
4 

5 



TEST S-2 



-12 



TEST S--3 



Mark the number of any word in each exercise if it Uzh a mistake 
in spelling. 



10. 


1) 


talk 




2) 


start 




3) 


skool 




4) 


first 




5) 


3o mistakes) 


11. 


1) 


skip 




2) 


like 




3) 


sing 




4) 


read 




5) 


(No mistakes) 


12. 


1) 


dance 




2) 


watter 




3) 


now 




4) 


candy 




5) 


(No mistakes) 



TEST S-A 

A series of drawings is given which are alike in a certain way. Find 
the drawing at the right that goes with the first three and mark the 
number on your answer sheet. 



ABC 



13. 



lA. 



00@ AQo^X 



iT G H J K 

< > A □ A V O CIZl 



L M N 



Q 



O 00 OC 000 o o • 

00 00 i9o 000 «P 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT: DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
School City of Gary Indiana 

I ^ 

YOU ARE GOING TO TA K E A TEST IN A FEW DAYS 



WlUT ARE THE BASIC SKILLS? 

We know that reading, writing and mathematics are important. They are the 
first things we study in school and we continue to use them all our lives. 
Certain other skills are just as important: vocabulary, correct English and 
spelling and the use of maps, charts, the dictionary etc. Without these skills 
we would learn very little in school. 

Think about it a moment. Most of what we know about the social studies we 
learned tiirough reading. We need reading and mathematics to study science. The 
things we write would be hard for others to understand if we could not spell 
punctuate, and use words correctly. These are only a few examples. 

These skills are needed throughout all tlie grades. They also affect later 
work in hign school and college. In all kinds of work beyond school, and even in 
play, these skills are used daily by everyone. That is what we call them the "basic 
skills/* The test which measures them are called the IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS . 

WHY ARE THESE TESTS GIVEN? 

To find your weight you step on a scale. To check your height, you use a 
yardstick. To find out how well you are doing in school you take a test. The 
scale the yardstick and the test are all ways of finding out something impor- 
tant about you. Of course, tlie skills taught in school cannot be measured as 
accurately as can height and weight. 

I 

A good test tells two things about you. First, it sliows how much you know 
about whatever the test covers- -reading language, and so on. Second, it shows 
how you stand among other pupils in your grade. 

7he IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS give you your teachers, and your parents this 
information for thn most important parts of your school work. They show how well 
you have mastered the basic sk i 1 19» genera 1 ly . They also show how your skills 
compare with those of thousands of otlier pupils who have taken the tests. 

For these reasons the test results are your teacher's best means of knowing 
whether or not you really need to improve your skills. Can you guess now how good 
your best scores will be? Will they be about average for your grade or above or 
below'^ Maybe you are better in some skills than you would guess. Perhaps you have 
thought some skills were not important and therefore haven't mastered them as well 
as you should. When you know what your weak areas are, you may be able to improve 
in those skills. Improving your skills should enable you to do better school work. 

WHAT SKIL L S ARE TESTED? 

The ^asic skills tested in the IOWA TEST are: 

knowing the meaning of words 
understand what you read 

understanding the number system, mathematic terms and 
operations; problem solving. 
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Vocabvi lary 
Reading 
Mathemac ics 
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YOU ARE GOING TO TAKE A TEST IN A FEW AYS 



Verbal Reasoning 

Ability to reason wi^h words, to understand and use consepts expressed in words. 
Important in academic courses; also in jobs requiring much written or oral communi- 
cation and job.s involving high levels of authority and responsibility. 

Numerical Ability 

Ability to reason with numbers, to deal intelligently with quantitative materials 
and ideas. Generally important in school work--but especially for such fields as 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, and engineering. Useful in such Jobs as book- 
keeper, engineer, laboratory technician, statistician, shipping clerk, carperter, 
navigator, etc. 

VR+NA (Verbal plus Numerical Ability) 

General scholastic aptitude ability to learn from books »ind lectures, to master 
school subjects. Indicative also of potential for Jobs of more than ord^^nary 
responsibility. This score is the equivalent in meaning of "mental, ability*' 
scores on most traditional group tests of "intelligence." 
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YOU ARE GOING TO TAKE A TEST IN A FEW DAYS 



Abstract Reasoning 

A non-verbal, non-numerical measure of reasoning power. Ability to see relation- 
ships among things--ob jects , patterns, diagrams, or designs--rather than among 
words and numbers. Useful in shop, drafting, and laboratory work--also in mathe- 
matics. In electrical or mechanical trouble-shooting, in computer progrananlng, etc. 

Clerical Speed and Accuracy 

Quickness and accuracy in perceiving and marking simple letter and number combina- 
tions. Important in paper work in school, and in offices, laboratories, stores, 
warehouses, or wherever records are made or filed or checked. Sometimes a low 
score on SSA for a generally able person may indicate great emphasis on correct- 
O ss rather than genuine lack of ability to work rapidly, 
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YOU ARE GOING TO TAKE A TEST IN A FEV; DAYS 



Mechanical Reasoning 

Compreliens i on o^ mechanical principles and devices, and of the laws of everyday 
physics. Courses in the physical sciences, technical ftudies, or manual train- 
ing sliop are easier for those who score liifih in MR, as are mechanical repair 
work and a wide variety of factory. 

Space Relation s 

Ability to vlsnalijse to *'thintc in three dimensions*' or picture mentally the 
shape, size and position of objects when shown only as picture or pattern, 
Drafting shop courses, some kinds of matheniatics and some kinds of art or 
design courses are among those demanding this sense. It is needed by carpen- 
ters, arcliitects, machinists engineers dentists, dress designers, and others 
whose work requires them to visualize solid forms or spaces. 
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1973-74 TEST INVENTORY FORM 
(Middle and High Schools) 

INSTRUCTION : This inventory form is filled out in triplicate. Please fill in 
location of storage area for test materials, sign and return the original to Julius 
Stratton in the Research Department. The principal's office should file one copy 
and the counselor or testing chairman should file the other copy. 

The following testing materials are in storage in our school: 

School 

Location 



TEST BOOKLETS 



IOWA TEST CF BASIC SKILLS 


Form 3 


Form 5 


Form 6 


Complete Test: Booklets 








Level 12 (Grade 6) - Form 5 








Level 14 (Crtde 8) - Form 5 








Manuald for Administration - Form 5 









H,S, STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Form A 


Form >3 




Test of Academic Skills, Level I 








lest of Academic Skills, Level II 








M<5m;alB for Admnisr rA.t Ion 








LCRGE-THCRNDxKE VES': CF 'iNTELL'IGENCE 


Form 1 






Manuals for AdminlstratlDii 








DIFFERENTIAL AFniUDE TESTS 


Fotm A 


Form L 


Form M 


D.A.T. Battery: Bcdk I 








B.A.7 Battery: Book 11 








Numerical Ability and Verbal Reasoning 
Test Booklets 








MAnuals for Administration 









Principal *s 3 jpj cr ure 

Counselor and/ot 

Testing Chairinan 
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A LIST OF FACTORS AFFECTING THE SUCCESS OF A 
MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION PROGRAM 



1 . Purposes of the Program 
Clearly defined 

Understood by parties Involved 

1. Choice of Tests 

Valid 
Reliable 

Appropriate difficulty level 
Adequate norms 

Easy to administer and score 
Economical 

Best available for purpose 
3 Utilization of test results 

Definite plans for use of results 

Provision for giving teachers all necessary help In using hcoxhs 
Provision for systematic follow-up use of results 

4, Affiliated Research 

Full advantage taken of results 

Provision for special studies, an4ilyses» etc. 

5 Administration and scoring 

Administrators well trained 

All necessary information provided 

Scoring services available 

6 . System of records 

Necessary for purpose 
Convenient form for use 
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ka audUo-vlbucit KtpohZ f>xeJieyU<Ld du/Ung iixz jol^it mzttiwQ 0|$ High School a.i\d 
!Uddt^ SdiocZ Ptlnclpatii on VJtdno^daij, May 2, 1973, at 9:50 a.m., >cn Couj^eAence 
Room A, 0^ thz School SeAvlct CziitoA. 

Julius Stratton, Supervisor 
9/^" Research and Testing 
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